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James, but commands in the Dutch army were given by the Captain-
General, and the appointment of a Catholic would seriously injure him
with his own people.

There is nothing in the world [he wrote to Bentinck] I desire more
than to give satisfaction to His Majesty in everything that depends
upon me. But as the Earl is a Catholic, it would hurt me extremely
in this country if I gave the command of these six regiments to a
person of that religion.

He added that in the previous reign the recommendation of the Catholic
Earl of Dumbarton had been withdrawn at his instance, and he asked
Bentinck (who was then in England) to make a verbal representation
to King James so as to avoid the apparent disrespect of a refusal by letter.
James replied by Sunderland in uncompromising terms, saying that
Dumbarton's name had been withdrawn because of the agitation at the
time of the Popish Plot and that his case could not be considered a
precedent, that James had adopted the principle of employing competent
Catholics, and that "he cannot but desire that my Lord Carlingford may
command these regiments and thinks the alterations of times and
persons ought to be considered". To this letter William replied on
September 2 with a polite but stubborn refusal.

It would not be decent [he wrote] and I have too much respect
for His Majesty to enter further into reasonings on that matter, and
therefore I have only to beg you will humbly intreat His Majesty
on my part to have the goodness not to insist upon this affair.

James was in a quandary, and he took no further direct action until
the winter of 1687-8. He would have liked to recall the troops, but his
military expenditure had increased to such an extent that he could not
afford to support the additional burden of these regiments. In the
summer of 1687 he conceived the plan of persuading Louis to assist
him in a project, to which the French King would have no general objec-
tion, to deprive William of part of his army. But six months passed and
many letters were exchanged before agreement could be reached re-
garding the form which Louis's assistance should take. The simplest
plan, and that which first commended itself to James, was that Louis
should entertain the regiments on conditions similar to those under
which they had been entertained by the States-General; but to this plan
there were two insuperable objections: pay was higher in the English
than in the French Army, and Louis could not treat foreign troops
better than his own men; and, moreover, most of the men were Protes-
tants, and since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes Protestants could